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of offspring. A wasp elaborately sealing up an empty nest may
be guilty of self-indulgence, but it is scarcely fair that it should
be accused of stupidity by a member of a species which has made
a fine art of the enjoyment of its instinctive activities divorced
from their proper biological consequences.

At the moment we are concerned only indirectly with biological
consequences. We are not concerned with how it comes about
that the acts of an agent, or of a number of agents collectively,
are directed to hormic goals having remote results of importance
to them, or even to organisms other than the agents themselves
(such as their offspring). This belongs to the theory of evolution,
and will be discussed later. It may be noted here, however, that
we seem to be left with the alternatives of (1) natural selection
of random variations of hormic goals which has brought about
the survival of only those organisms whose hormic goals happened
to have these remote consequences; (2) an agent, unknown to
science, to which these biological consequences are hormic goals,
and which uses the organisms as means to achieve its ends;
(3) some other, unknown, factor in evolution. I have omitted
Lamarckian inheritance as an alternative, believing that even if it
is a fact it does not provide an adequate explanation (chapter vi).

Hormic goals themselves require a further classification into
immediate and terminal. When a bird sets out to< build a nest
of the form characteristic for its species, it is probably necessary
to assume that it has some foresight or anticipation of the form
the nest is to take. It may be that the action involves from the
start not only this anticipation, but also anticipation of the process
of incubation and rearing the young. It may involve this, but it
is unnecessary to assume it. It may be that the hormic goal to
which the first acts are directed are simply the completed nest
(the immediate hormic goal) and that the attainment of this
evokes further hormic goals, the terminal one of which is the
launching of the young birds into the world. In very primitive
animals, the hormic goal is possibly always only a little ahead of
the present action. This is not to be conceived in the form of the
chain-reflex theory of instinctive action, but rather on the analogy
of many of our own consciously purposeful actions. In many of
these we have no clear idea at the outset what the final result of
the whole business is to be. We have to allow the action to
develop from stage to stage. If we start to solve a complex logical